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CHAPTER  I 
An  Interesting  Letter 

On  May  23,  1857,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  great 
English  historian,  essayist  and  statesman,  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall,  in  New  York..  Excerpts  from 
this  letter  follow ; 

"I  am  certain  that  I  never  wrote  a  line>  and  that  I  never 
in  parliament, — a  place  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  court  the 
populace, — uttered  a  word  indicating  an  opinion  that  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  state  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  told  by  the  head;  in  other  words  to  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  society.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must, 
sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.  ... 
In  France  in  1848  a  pure  democracy  was  established  there. 
During  a  short  time  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general 
spoliation,  a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partition  of  the 
soil,  a  maximum  of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on 
the  rich  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  in  idleness. 
Such  a  system  would  in  twenty  years  have  made  France  as 
poor  and  barbarous  as  the  France  of  the  Carlovingians.. 
Happily  the  danger  waa-averted;  and  now  (1857)  there  is 
a  despotism,  a  silent  tribune,,  an  enslaved  press.  Liberty  is 
gone  but  civilization  has  been  saved. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we  had  a  purely 
democratic  government  here,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 
Either  the  poor  would  plunder  the  rich  and  civilization 
would  perish,  or  order  aiid  property  would  be  saved  by  a 
strong  military  government  and  liberty  would  perish. 

"You  may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemption 
from  these  evils;  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a 
very  different  opinion.  Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,, 
though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  causes  As  long  as  you 
have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your 
laboring  population  will  he  far  more  at  ease  than  the  la- 
boring population  of  the  old  world.  .  .  .  But  the  time  will 
come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly  settled  as  Old 
.  England.  Wages  will  be  low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much 
with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Manchesters  and 
Birminghams.  And  in  those  Manchesters  and  Birming- 
hams  hundreds:  and  thousands  of  artisans  will  sometimes  be 
out  of  work,  then  your  institutions- will  be  faiiir  brought  to 
the  test. 

"Distress  everywhere  makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and 
discontented  and  inclines  him  to  listen  with  eagerness  to 
agitators.  .  .  .  Through  such  seasons  the  United  States  will 
have  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  ...  my  rea- 
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son  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never  be  able  to 
restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  majority     For,  with 
you  the  majority  is  the  government  and  has  the  rich,  who 
kre  always  the  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy  .  .  .1  se- 
HouslV  apprehend  you  will,  in  some  season  of  adversity  as 
I  have  described,  do  things  that  will  prevent  Prosperity  from 
returning      .  .  There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The 
spohation  will  increase  the  distress.    The  distress  will  pro- 
duce fresh  spoliation.    There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your 
constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.    As  I  said  before 
when  society  has  entered  on  its  downward  progress  either 
civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.    Either  some  Csesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  rein  of  government  with  a  strong 
hand  or  your  republic  will  be  so  fearfully  plundered  and 
laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth,— with  this  difference,  that 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Enipire 
came  from  without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  have 
been  engendered  within  your  country  by  your  own  institu- 
tions.** 

CHAPTER  II 
Recent  Decline  of  Democracy  in  Europe 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia  and 
-the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II,  March  15,  1917,  the  republic 
that  was  afterward  proclaimed  with  Alexander  Kerenski 
as  premier,  who  in  turn  gave  way  to  Nicolai  Lenin,  promised 
to  up  root  tyranny  and  set  up  a  Marxian  socialist  working 
class  republic.  Now,  twenty  years  later,  Joseph  Stalm  and 
his  associates  seem  to  have  appropriated  all  power  to  them- 
selves and  for  practical  purposes  Stalin  appears  to  be  a  dic- 
tator wholly  independent  of  the  working  class  and  democ- 
racy appears  non-existent. 

In  Italy  the  government  had  practically  come  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy with  a  premier  at  its  head  who  was  responsible  to 
a  chamber  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.  Under  this 
liberal  regime  Mr.  Benito  Mussolini,  a  private  citizen,  start- 
ing in  March,  1919,  to  organize  a  private  fascist  army 
largely  composed  of  working  class  recruits,  met  with  such 
success  that  in  1922  he  overthrew  the  liberal  government 
that  had  been  elected  by  the  people  and  established  his  dic- 
tatorship on  its  ruins.  Signor  Mussolini,  less  blood-thirsty 
than  some  despots,  shot  only  a  few  of  his  more  dangerous 
opponents  and  of  the  remainder,  those  who  did  not  flee  were 
■administered  such  enormous  doses  of  castor  oil  that  they 
cause  him.  no  trouble.    Today  democracy  is  openly  flouted 
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in  Italy  and  in  gener  il,  Italians  have  no  liberties  which  Mus- 
solini is  bound  to  respect. 

In  Germany  the  Marxian  socialists  nearly  controlled  the 
reichstag  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  and  when  the 
kaiser  was  overthrown,  a  socialist  democratic  republic  was 
set  up  which  functioned  some  14  years.  Under  the  free- 
dom of  this  regime  a  common  house  painter  who  was  not  a 
citizen  of  Germany,  Mr.  Adolph  Hitler,  built  up  a  private 
nazi  army  of  working  class  recruits  to  a  strength  which  en- 
abled him  to  destroy  the  republic  and  set  up  his  dictator- 
ship on  its  ruins.  More  stem  than  Mussolini,  Herr  Hitler 
does  not  trifle  with  his  more  dangerous  opponents  aiid  has 
them  shot  down  without  warning.  All  others  who  are  sus- 
pected of  opposing  him  are  herded  in  concentration  camps 
or  prisons  where  many  thousands  of  the  best  German  citi- 
zens are  rotting  and  dying  today. 

In  recent  years, Spain  turned  from  dictatorial  government 
to  democracy.  The  king,  Alfonso  XIH,  was  run  out  of  the 
country  and  a  republic  was  set  up  Which  has  functioned  a 
few  years.  At  the  last  election  the  liberal  republicans  were 
defeated  by  demagogues  and  extremists  with  resulting  civil 
war  and  mass  executions..  The  republic  is  gone  and  dicta- 
torship is  in  the  saddle. 

A  growing  impatience  of  the  masses  is  apparent,,  dema- 
gogues are  coming  to  the  fore  and  constitutional  cheelffl 
against  despotic  power  are  weakening. 

CHAPTER  III 

Early  Civilization  and  Democracy 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  earliest  known 
civilized  peoples  resided  in  Egypt  and  in  Messopotamia. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  a  high  state  of  civilization 
existed  in  those  countries  three  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  Era ;  at  a  time  when  our  neolithic  ancestoirs  were 
roaming  the  forests  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and  the 
region  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  ancestors  of  the  grain  crops  and  the  domestic  animals 
were  tamed  and  immense  quantities  of  grain  and  animals 
raised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  support 
teeming  populations  that  lived  in  fixed  abodes,  carried  on 
commerce  and  trade  and  built  great  palaces  to  house  their 
ruling  families.  In  Egypt  the  pharoah  owned  the  soil. 
Part  of  the  land  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  but  the  greater 
part  he  parcelled  out  on  terms  among  the  nobles  and  priests. 
In  the  towns  were  found  the  merchants,  builders  and  un- 
filed laborers.    These  latter  were  sometimes  driven  to 
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strike  (the  earliest  strikes  known),  because  of  starvation 
wages  paid  them. 

The  material  achievements  of  the  peoples  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  in  Babylonia,  evidenced  by  the  pyramids  and 
the  hanging  gardens  and  palaces  at  Babylon  were  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world  and  have  amazed  modern  scholars  and 
antiquarians. 

The  government  in  each  of  these  ancient  states  was  a  one 
man  aifair.  In  addition  to  possessing  the  executive  power, 
the  ruler  was  both  lawmaker  and  judge.  Business  some- 
times flourished  under  the  more  intelligent  despots,  but  the 
heavy  hand  of  autocracy  seems  to  have  dulled  the  genius  of 
literature  and  invention.  To  this  day  neither  of  those 
countries,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  have  known  any  form  of 
government  save  despotism  and  the  poverty  of  literature 
and  ideas  native  to  those  regions  is  marked  indeed. 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  First  Period  of  Freedom    Literature  and  Art 

It  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that  they  broke  away 
from  despotism  and  opened  the  modern  phase  of  human  de- 
velopment. A  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  which  distin- 
guished them  from  all  preceding  civilizations  was  the  ab- 
sence of  despotic  government.  It  is  said  that  the  early 
Greek  kings  were  no  more  than  petty  chiefs  and  that  they 
were  generally  suppressed  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
civilized  period. 

Their  comparatively  liberal  government  permitted  free- 
dom of  thought  and  political  experiment  that  later  led  to 
self  government, — ^the  earliest  known  in  history.  In  view 
of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  the  times,  the  ancient 
Greeks  present  the  most  astonishing  achievements  known 
to  human  annals. 

Under  free  government  they  developed  mathematics,  es- 
pecially geometry.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
United  States  are  modeled  after  the  style  of  ancient  Greek 
temples  Modern  artists  find  much  to  inspire  them  by 
study  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  and  statues  of  Apollo 

made  some  centuries  before  Christ,  are  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  ideally  perfect  form  of  the  human  body.  The 
Greeks  invented  the  theater,  the  comedy,  the  tragedy,  the 
lyric  and  the  ode.  Their  poets  and  orators  rank  with  the 
best  the  world  has  known.  Homer's  Iliad  recounts  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  how  the  Greek  armies,  fired 
by  the  dazzling  Helen,  the  most  famous  beauty  of  all  time. 
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battled  for  nine  long  years  for  possession  of  that  attractive 
person. 

The  Greeks  did  the  things  which  made  them  great  and 
placed  all  succeeding  civilization  forever  in  debt  to  them 
at  a  time  when  their  citizens  were  free.  About  all  the  more 
splendid  things  were  done  in  Athens  in  the  hundred  years 
following  460  B.  C, — a  period  when  the  more  intelli- 
gent citizens  elected  theur  public  officials. 
.  Gradually  thereafter  demagogic  orators  brought  about  a 
larger  participation  in  elections  by  the  less  intelligent 
masses,  under  specious  pleas  for  social  justice,  with  the  re- 
sult that  plausible  talkers  came  to  be  elected  to  public  of- 
fices in  place  of  competent  men.  The  masses  blundered  in 
being  all  too  easily  swayed  by  the  eloquence  and  promises 
of  the  orators,  into  voting  approval  of  policies  which  eventu^ 
ally  lost  them  their  liberties.  The  Greeks  have  not  re- 
gained their  personal  liberty  in  the  two  thousand  years  en- 
suing. All  progress  ceased  with  the  loss  of  their  liberties 
and  Greece  is  under  dictatorship  today. 

As  the  Greeks  were  receding  into  despotism,  the  Republic 
of  Rome  was  ascending  to  a  point  where  its  Senate  eventu- 
ally ruled  the  world.  The  Romans  took  up  and  extended 
Greek  art,  literature  and  civilization.  They  protected  and 
saved  a  large  part  of  it  from  destruction  by  our  barbarian 
ancestors  and  left  it  a  priceless  heritage  to  posterity. 

CHAPTER  V 

The  Second  Period  of  Freedom — Government  and  Law 

It  can  be  said  of  the  Roman  people  that  they  gave  the 

world  law,  order  and  jurisprudence.  In  the  years  between 
367  B.  C,  and  146  B.  C., — years  when  the  republic  was 
freest  and  most  vigorous,  they  subjugated  the  fairest  parts 
of  the  earth  and  brought  them  under  the  Roman  administra- 
tion. The  necessity  for  quick  movement  of  armies  and 
communication  between  the  various  parts  of  their  far-flung 
dominions  led  to  the  construction  of  a  marvelous  system  of 
highways,  by  far  the  best  and  most  extensive  the  world  had 
known  previous  to  the  recent  construction  of  roads  follow- 
ing introduction  of  the  automobile.  Over  this  vast  system 
of  ways,  knowledge  of  the  superb  creations  and  discoveries 
in  literature,  sculpture  and  architecture  by  the  Greeks,  to- 
gether with  additions  by  the  Romans,  was  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.  At  this  time  Roman  citizens, 
patricians  and  plebians;  in  general  were  still  yeoman  farm- 
ers who  worked  hard  and  lived  plainly, — especially  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period. 
The  improved  means  of  transportation  and  the  more  set- 
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tied  conditions  which  followed  extension  of  the  Roman  au- 
thority, tended  to  greatly  expand  industry  and  commerce. 
Soon  vast  streams  of  wealth  poured  into  the  capital.  The 
Via  Sacra,  the  street  along  which  the  great  stock  companies, 
partnerships  and  traders  had  their  offices,  was  the  first 
"Wall  Street."  By  146  B.  C,  Rome  had  become  both  the 
political  and  financial  capital  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
genius  for  government  and  administration  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  greed  for  more  wealth 
and  power  increased  in  an  ever  greater  ratio.  Through  the 
effects  of  wars  and  the  speculations  of  capitalists,  the  yeo- 
man farmers  disappeared  from  their  farms  and  reappeared 

in  the  capital  as  masses  of  hungry,  unemployed  men.  Rome 
now  had  a  populace, — a  city  mob,  composed  of  jobless 
voters.  A  perfect  condition  for  the  reformer  and  the  dema- 
gogue was  at  hand,  and  they  promptly  appeared, — ^as  they 
always  do  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  them.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  republic  became  a  plaything  for  ambitious 
and  degenerate  politicians  who  disregarded  all  checks 
against  arbitrary  power  and  gained  their  purpose  by  flat- 
tering and  bribing  the  populace  for  their  votes.  Liberty 
disappeared.  As  between  the  despotism  of  the  masses  and 
the  despotism  of  emperors,  the  more  intelligent  people  of 
Rome  chose  the  despotism  of  one  man.  In  49  B.  C,  Julius 
Caesar  became  master  of  the  world. 

Prom  early  times  tliere  was  a  careful  organization  of  the 
people.  The  three €»atin  tribes  each  consisted  of  ten  Curiae. 
Each  Curia  consisted  of  ten  Gentes.  Each  Gens  consisted 
of  families  of  the  same  stock  in  the  male  line.  The  Senate 
consisted  of  300  members,  being  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
three  hundred  Gentes.  The  fathers,  the  patres  or  patri- 
cians, were  the  basis  of  the  family.  They  alone  were  full 
citizens  with  the  right  to  vote.  Each  patrician  had  a  num- 
ber of  Clients  or  dependents  who  were  not  of  citizenship 
rank  and  could  not  vote.  About  500  B.  C,  the  patricians 
expelled  the  kings  and  thereafter  they  elected  annually,  two 
supreme  officers  from  their  own  ranks  whom  they  called 
consuls.  In  general  the  Senate  determined  public  policy 
and  the  laws.  The  republic  attained  great  power  and  by 
146  B.  C,  the  Senate  ruled  the  world. 

The  Clients  of  the  patricians,  called  plebs  or  plebians 
caused  an  endless  clamor  for  power  to  restrain  greedy  patri- 
cians. A  clamor  for  what  present  day  reformers  might  call 
"social  justice."  Joined  by  the  propertyless  plebians,  who 
were  called  proletarians  or  mere  child  begetters  from  the 
Latin  proles,  meaning  child,  and  led  by  great  hearted  per- 
sonages and  demagogues,  they  forced  vital  constitutional 
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changes  which  in  time  destroyed  liberty.  Political  infamy 
reached  an  all-time  low  when  in  March,  A.  D.  193,  the  eni- 
pire  of  the  world  was  sold  at  public  auction  to  Didius  Juli- 
anus,  the  highest  bidder.  In  A.  D.  476  the  last  emperor  laid 
down  the  purple  and  departed.  Later  the  palaces  and 
noble  buildings  fell  into  ruin  and  civilization  lay  buried  for 
a  thousand  years,  during  which  time  ignorance  and  illiter- 
acy reigned  supreme.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  lib- 
erty disappeared. 

CHAPTER  VI 
Recovery  From  the  Dark  Ages 

Beginning  with  the  first  glimmering  of  light  in  the  dark 

ages  following  the  fall  of  Rome,  English  speaking  people 
have  battled  for  a  thousand  years  for  liberty.  June  19, 
1215,  at  Runny  Mede,  near  London,  the  barons  compelled 
King  John  to  agree  to  the  Great  Charter.  September  17, 
1787,  delegates  from  twelve  of  the  states  completed  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  572  years  intervening,  some  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  the  human  race  fought  and  died  for  liberty ;  for  the  right 
to  worship  or  not  to  worship,  in  the  manner  their  conscience 
dictated ;  and  for  the  right  to  speak  and  publish  the  things 
they  wished. 

The  articles  of  confederation  entered  into  by  the  colonies 

to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  Revolutionary  War  became 
unsatisfactory  after  independence  was  attained.  Naviga- 
fon  acts  and  protective  tariffs  enforced  by  some  states 
against  the  ships  and  goods  of  sister  states  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt all  commerce  between  them.  Meetings  of  commission- 
ers from  a  few  of  the  states  to  iron  out  their  commercial  dif- 
ficulties, in  time  evolved  into  the  constitutional  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787. 

The  convention  took  the  English  system,  struck  out  the 
hereditary  principle  and  introduced  the  ideas  of  freedom  it 
found  adaptable  to  the  free  air  and  open  spaces  of  the  new 
world.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  two  houses  :  a 
lower  house  chosen  by  the  people  at  intervals  of  two  years, 
has  joint  legislative  powers  generally  with  the  senate,  but 
has  exclusive  power  to  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue; 
the  senate  consisting  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  the 
Roman  consular  idea,  were  chosen  for  terms  of  six  years  by 
the  state  legislatures,  and  appointments  of  officers  and 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  president  with  other  countries  are 
not  effective  until  approved  by  the  senate.  The  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  four  years  by 
electors  APPOINTED  (not  elected),  by  the  states  in  such 
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maimer  as  the  legislatures  thereof  might  direct.  The 
courts  are  held  by  judges  appointed  for  life.  The  presi- 
dent, judges  and  all  civil  oflScers  may  be  impeached  by  the 

house  and  removed  from  office  by  the  senate.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  amendments  adopted  in  1791  provide  that  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  general  government  and  not  prohibited 
to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people. 
There  is  little  in  the  constitution  that  was  not  tried  in  some 
form  in  Rome  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  con- 
stitution with  amendments  adopted  up  to  1800  was,  how- 
ever, the  finest  statement  for  liberty  in  any  language. 

If  we  would  understand  the  constitution  we  must  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  it  was  a  union  of  independent  states  which 
surrendered  only  so  much  of  their  sovereign  powers  as 
would  permit  the  formation  of  the  general  government  un- 
der the  constitution. 

In  1800  the  constitution  was  purely  a  civil  or  political 
document  and  was  universally  so  regarded  at  that  time. 
Liberty  and  the  means  of  maintaining  it  was  spread  all  over 
it.  With  five  thousand  years  of  oppression  behind  them, 
the  colonists  above  all  other  considerations,  were  most  stren- 
uously interested  in  liberty :  the  freedom  which  has  become 
so  commonplace  to  their  descendants  that  it  is  no  longer 
deemed  important  by  them.  The  colonists  knew  that:  when 
the  power  to  make  the  laws;  the  powv^r  to  interpret  the 
laws;  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  is  all  vested  in  one 
person, — ^that  person  is  a  dictator.  And  if  in  addition,  that 
person  has  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  the  people,  then  the  common  people  are  slaves  or 
serfs.  So  with  this  background  behind  them  they  were  re- 
solved that  these  powers  must  be  separated  so  far  as  was 
humanly  possible,  and  that  in  any  event  the  politicians  who 
might  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the  civil  gov- 
ernment should  not  have  power  to  control  or  regulate  their 
economic  affairs.  The  constitution  contains  no  grant  of 
such  power.  It  is  an  economic  desert.  The  gradual  change 
to  the  election  of  the  president  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
and  the  amendment  of  1913  providing  for  the  election  of 
senators  by  popular  vote  has  made  the  United  States  a 
pure  democracv,  restrained  only  by  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  court  itself  is  gradually  giving  way  and  is  probably  des- 
tined to  become  an  instrument  to  lend  an  appearance  of  le- 
gality and  respectability  to  the  measures  of  democracy  and 
dictatorship. 

The  growing  tendency  toward  pure  democracy  in  the  past 
century  and  the  failure  of  the  intelligentsia  to  realize  its  de- 
structive effect  is  the  sin  of  the  ages.    They  have  preached 
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democracy  since  the  constitution  was  written  and  they  have 
permitted,  without  protest,  a  situation  to  arise  which 
amounted  to  a  standing  invitation  to  any  shrewd  and  ambi- 
tious adventurer  with  perception  keen  enough  to  realize  his 
opportunity,  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  have  been  as  it 
were:  "asleep  at  the  switch"  while  conditions  were  formmg 
for  the  greatest  catastrophe  of  all  time, — ^the  destruction  of 
the  highest  civilization  atttained  by  man. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Tbe  Third  Period  of  Freedom — Invention  and  Prosperity. 

The  Materud  Age 

It  must  be  remembered  that  civilization  was  so  deeply 
submerged  in  the  centuries  following  the  fall  of  Rome  that 
at  the  time  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  under  the  constitution  in  1789,  civilization  had 
not  recovered  to  the  point  it  had  reached  in  that  early  time. 
It  was  perhaps  as  late  as  1850  when  the  present  period  of 
development  may  have  reached  a  height  fairly  comparable 
on  the  whole  with  that  of  Rome  at  its  best.  The  eighty-six 
years  which  have  followed,  constitute  a  marvelous  period  in 
human  achievement. 

Freedom  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  inventive  genius  throughout  the  entire 
world.  Labor  saving  inventions  and  conveniences,  and  dis- 
coveries in  physics,  chemistry  and  medicine,  have  followed 
each  other  in  bewildering  confusion.  That  which  is  stand- 
ard today  may  be  obsolete  tomorrow.  Human  nature  has 
failed  to  keep  step  with  the  rapidity  of  change  and  improve- 
ment and  a  balanced  and  orderly  development  has  become 
impossible.  There  is  manifest  a  weakening  of  things  spirit- 
ual and  ideological  in  the  psychology  of  the  masses.  The 
foundations  of  liberty  are  giving  way  in  the  dizzy  whirl  and 
it  may  with  reason  be  feared  that  millions  of  our  fellows,  in 
the  general  confusion,  will  swap  not  only  their  own,  but 
OUR  liberties  as  well,  for  nothing  more  substantial  than  a 
promise  of  a  chicken  dinner. 

The  craze  for  money  may  never  have  been  greater.  The 
most  recent  period  of  prosperity  reached  its  zenith  about 
February,  1929.  Mr.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  had  been 
elected  president  by  an  immense  majority  in  the  fall  before, 
and  he  was  about  to  take  office  when  the  recession  from  the 
highest  prices  began. 

"Wall  Street,"  so-called,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
president.  The  "Street"  opposed  his  nomination  and  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  his  election.   There  was  a  great  over- 
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production  of  staple  commodities.  Warehouses  were  bulg- 
ing and  overflowing  and  production  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  had  hopelessly  outrun  sales.  It  became  necessary 
to  GUI  tail  production.  Immense  numbers  of  laborers  were 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work.  With  stoppage  of  their 
wages,  their  buying  power  was  curtailed.  With  curtail- 
ment of  buying  power,  still  more  industries  were  compelled 
to  shut  down,  which  resulted  in  still  further  reduction  of 
employment.  Soon  the  "depression"  was  general.  Ap- 
parently forgetting  past  experience  with  depressions  which 
had  been  occurring  at  intervals  for  a  century,  nothing  had 
been  done  by  the  people  to  prepare  for  such  emergencies 
and  suddenly  finding  themselves  in  want,  they  turned 
enmasse  to  the  government  for  help.  The  government  be- 
ing a  political  and  not  an  economic  corporation,  there  was 
but  little  the  government  could  do  to  give  them  employment. 
Mr.  Hoover  strained  the  constitution  to  the  limit  in  recom- 
mending measures  to  congress  for  temporary  relief,  but  not 
much  relief  was  possible  until  the  surplusses  could  be 
worked  off, — which  was  necessary  before  further  employ- 
ment for  production  might  become  advisable.  It  may  be 
that  a  suitable  commission  of  agriculturists  and  industrial- 
ists to  see  that  unnecessary  surplusses  do  not  accumulate 
might  tend  to  ease  the  more  severe  depressions,  but  such 
remedy,  if  indeed  it  would  be  a  remedy,  by  its  nature  could 
not  be  of  benefit  after  the  depression  was  on, — as  in  the 
present  case. 

So  there  was  not  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  law- 
fully do,  especially  with  a  congress  somewhat  inclined  to  ac- 
centuate the  difficulties  with  a  view  possibly  to  discredit  the 
president. 

However,  since  he  left  his  country's  constitution  and  its 
liberties  as  he  found  them,  Mr.  Hoover  may  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  last  constitutional  president. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Scramblmg  Govanunent  and  Industry 

On  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana from  Napoleon  in  1803,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  they  had  to  stretch  the  constitu- 
tion till  it  cracked  to  make  it  cover  that  act. 

At  the  progressively  increasing  pace  we  are  going  at  this 
time,  there  may  soon  be  nothing  left  of  the  constitution  but 
the  crack. 

The  exigencies  of  politics,  the  pressure  of  various  groups 
and  interests,  patriots  and  demagogues,  alike, — have  led  to 
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many  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  legal  way  to  amend 
is  that  provided  in  the  constitution.  Then  there  is  the  extra- 
legal manner  by  "interpretation,"  as  in  the  case  of  acts  of 
congress  or  of  public  officials  to  regulate  economic  or  other 
matters  outside  the  purview  of  the  constitution,  but  which 
have  been  held  "constitutional"  by  some  court.  There  are 
many  such  cases.  They  began  with  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  by  the  second  session  of  the  first  congress. 
This  act  was  signed  by  Washington  on  the  advice  of  Hamil- 
ton but  it  was  strongly  opposefd  by  Jefferson  in  a  great  state 
paper  prepared  by  him. 

The  constitution  gives  congress  the  power  "to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof  .  .  .  collect  taxes  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  borrow  money."  Liberal  indeed  must  be  the  mind 
that  can  find  authority  in  those  thirteen  words  to  erect  a 
vast  system  of  banks,  make  it  unlawful  for  a  citizen  to  pos- 
sess gold  and  enact  a  thousand  pages  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  banks  and  other  matters. 

Houdini,  who  astonished  people  by  pulling  flocks  of  rab- 
bits out  of  his  hat,  had  nothing  on  the  miracle  workers  who 
are  stealing  away  our  liberties  piecemeal  through  the  "com- 
merce clause"  in  the  constitution.  To  the  men  who  wrote 
that  instrument,  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce  .  .  . 
among  the  several  states"  was  an  affirmance  of  power  in  the 
general  government  to  provide  necessary  regulations  to  fa- 
cilitate such  commerce  and  free  it  from  hampering  restric- 
tions which  might  be  imposed  by  states  through  which  such 
commerce  might  pass.  Such  grant  does  not  include  power 
to  tell  me  how  and  when  I  may  pull  feathers  from  a  chicken 
I  may  sell  in  another  state,  nor  does  it  include  power  to  re- 
quire me  to  first  obtain  the  consent  of  Washington  if  I  would 
raise  six  bushels  of  potatoes,  nor  is  such  power  to  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  constitution. 

The  stated  purpose  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
and  in  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  promote  the 
"general  welfare,"  is  not  a  grant  of  power  but  a  statement 
of  policy  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted,  and  might 
be  treated  as  surplusage  without  violence  to  the  constitu- 
tion. To  attach  a  broader  meaning  to  those  words  will 
amount  to  treating  the  remainder  of  the  constitution  as  sur- 
plusage. Should  a  "strong"  and  "popular"  president  suc- 
cessfully assume  that  the  "general  welfare"  required  that  he 
continue  in  oflSce  with  dictatorial  power  for  life, — ^the  whole 
constitution  save  the  welfare  clause  would  then  be  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  the  United  States  would  be  a  despotic  mon- 
archy. 

Then  there  is  the  do  as  you  please  manner  of  changing 
the  constitution.    This  has  been  done  by  practically  making 
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the  election  of  president  a  football  of  politics.  The  denial 
of  the  right  of  negroes  to  vote  in  some  states  and  the  failure 
to  reduce  the  representation  in  congress  of  those  states 
which  do  so,  is  another  instance ;  and  the  implications  of  the 
New  Deal,  its  excursion  into  economics,  etc.,  provide  many 
instances. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  picture  we  must  understand 
that  the  men  who  wrote  the  constitution  were  seeking  to 
guarantee  liberty.  Economics  without  liberty  won't  amount 
to  much.  Persons  confined  in  penitentiaries  have  sufficient 
means  to  enjoy  life  were  it  not  that  they  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  constitution  felt  that  for  the  man 
who  commanded  the  army  and  the  police  to  also  have  power 
to  control  the  economic  activities  of  the  people  would  be 
placing  entirely  too  much  power  in  one  man, — ^that  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  liberty  and  would  be  tyranny.  So 
they  left  economics  entirely  out  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion, save  to  provide  in  the  last  para^aph  of  Section  Ten, 
of  Article  I  that:  "No  state  shall  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  .  .  .  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
any  other  state."  This  provision  leaves  the  economic  group 
at  Washington  free  to  go  before  congress  and  have  a  bill 
passed  authorizing  the  states  to  draw  up  an  economic  char- 
ter which  would  be  entirely  outside  of  the  political  govern- 
ment. The  people  who  are  so  frantic  to  control  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  nation  might  then  have  themselves 
ch(M9en  delegates  from  the  various  states  to  a  convention  to 
draft  an  economic  charter  which  might  in  effect  be  an  eco- 
nomic constitution  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  political 
powers,  as  it  should  be.  But  the  probability  that  those  who 
know  something  about  the  intricacies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution would  insist  on  having  a  say  in  such  an  enterprise, 
serves  most  likely  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  our  political 
friends  shjring  away  from  such  a  program. 

Neither  liberty  nor  progress  will  continue  if  domineered 
over  by  congressmen  and  presidents  intent  on  maintaining 
their  jobs.  Politicians  in  general  are  not  suited  by  nature 
or  training  to  direct  the  economic  activities  of  the  people. 
Angling  for  votes  and  angling  for  crops  require  contradic- 
tory techniques. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Pr<q;>ag«nd«.    Emergencies.  Dictatwship. 

Undoubtedly  a  politician,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has 
a  startling  genius  for  the  front  page  and  he  is  a  glutton  for 
power. 
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In  the  short  space  of  four  years  his  name  has  appeared  on 

probably  many  times  more  pages  of  print  than  that  of  any 
other  mortal  and  it  is  a  rare  day  when  his  name  is  not 
broadcast  a  hundred  times  to  every  community  under  the 
sun  where  radio  is  used. 

Knowing  the  limitations  and  weakness  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  voters  as  no  other  politician  before  his  time,-r- 
the  volume,  extent  and  effect  of  propaganda  put  out  on  his 
behalf  tends  to  render  the  propaganda  put  out  on  behalf  of 
other  great  characters  insignificant,  and  probably  exceeds 
all  that  was  put  out  by  all  the  presidents  in  the  144  years 
preceding  him. 

Everything  which  comes  to  the  New  Deal  mill  is  grist  for 
propaganda.  From  the  extremes  of  fear  and  suffering  en- 
gendered by  infantile  paralysis,  hunger,  kidnaping,  floods 
and  other  calamities,  to  the  elation,  joy  and  pleasure  asso- 
ciated with  health,  plenty  and  security, — nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  escape.  With  astonishing  acumen  and  success, 
the  mass  of  voters  whose  thinking  is  the  reflection  of  sug- 
gestions emanating  from  abler  minds,  are  lead  to  look  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  super-man  who  may  be  depended  upon  to 
play  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  to  them,  and  who  will  be  swift 
to  help  them  in  their  times  of  need.  He  is  now  and  will  re- 
main strong  with  this  class  of  voters, — so  long  as  he  needs 
them.  He  is  the  ablest  propagandist  who  has  appeared  on 
this  planet.  He  will  be  strong  with  a  very  large  section  of 
the  induiMalists,  professional  people  and  office-holders  by 
reason  of  what  they  will  consider  their  self-interest.  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  people,  well!  Not  forgetting  that 
Talleyrand  would  never  correct  a  wrong  impression,  when 
to  do  so  would  defeat  his  purpose,  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  be 
ranked  as  fully  the  equal  of  that  great  diplomat. 

Not  much  of  the  many  billions  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  escapes  performing  some  service  in  furtherance  of 
New  Deal  propaganda.  Like  the  Gracchi,  he  and  his  man 
Farley  gain  the  favor  of  the  farmers  and  proletarians  by 
giving  them  gratuities  from  the  public  treasury, — and  like 
the  Gracchi,  they  have  established  a  vicious  and  shameless 
practice  of  bribing  the  voters  with  the  public  money  on  a 
wholesale  scale, — a  practice  which  destroyed  the  republic 
and  made  Rome  a  despotism. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  understands  the  numbing  effect  of  startling 
emergencies  on  the  ordinary  mind  and  he  is  of  that  rare 
type  who  can  be  expected  to  prepare  the  public  in  advance 
and  have  an  ample  supply  of  "emergencies"  at  hand  to  dra- 
matically introduce  at  the  psychological  moment  to  con- 
found and  bewilder  his  opponents  and  gain  the  applause  of 
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his  followers.  He  is  an  emergency  specialist,  and  like  Na- 
poleon, he  can  create  them  at  will  when  none  are  ready  at 
hand.  His  continuing  success  tends  to  create  an  ever  more 
rapacious  appetite  for  more  power, — power  to  meet  the 
"emergencies."  That  he  is  establishing  an  andless  chain  of 
precedents  which  can  be  used  by  his  successors  to  justify 
assuming  despotic  power, — ^matters  not.  He  must  meet 
the  emergency. 

The  course  of  the  New  Deal  indicates  a  simple  plan, — ^as 
great  plans  usually  are.  The  formula  may  perhaps  be 
stated  as  follows:  Propaganda  begets  power.  Power  to 
meet  emergencies  begets  extraordinary  power.  Extraordi- 
nary power  to  meet  a  train  of  emergencies  begets  dictator- 
ship. 

Or,  simplified.  PropagaiKla  plus  emergencies  equals  dic- 
tatorship. 

With  both  congress  and  the  proletariat  eating  out  of  the 
president's  hand,  the  food  which  is  provided  by  the  rich, 
and  with  the  supreme  court  yielding  to  his  desires,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  most  puissant  individual  whose  feet  have 
touched  American  soil.  Should  the  improbable  happen  and 
the  prestige,  patronage  and  promises  of  a  glamorous  and 
all-powerful  ruler  fail  to  get  the  thing  he  really  desires,  he 
need  but  to  "stirreth  up  the  people"  back  in  the  provinces 
(Luke  23:5),  and  desiring  a  continuance  of  his  gratuities, 
the  common  people  will  smite  his  enemies  and  force  con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 

We  must  understand  that  many  millions  of  educated  Ger- 
mans do  NOT  think  of  Herr  Hitler  as  a  dictator.  He  holds 
elections  and  submits  his  policies  directly  to  the  electorate. 
A  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  people  vote  at  his  elections 

than  vote  here.  Only  recently  the  reichstag  voted  him  an- 
other four  years  of  power.  Most  certainly  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  excellent  Germans  VOTE  fo^  him  and  his  policies. 
Millions  of  them  think  of  him  as  a  great  and  noble  patriot, 
— a  super-man  who  has  saved  their  beloved  fatherla^id  from 
the  hated  allies  and  has  given  Germany  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Yet  this  same  Hitler,  since  gaining  power,  caused  his 
agents  to  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  enter  the  homes  of 
some  sixty  or  more  prominent  Germans  (one  of  them  a  for- 
mer premier) ,  and  slaughter  them  in  the  presence  of  their 
families.  The  sole  justification  offered  was  that  Herr  Hit- 
ler suspected  that  they  opposed  him.  The  manner  of  it  was 
swift  and  effective  though  perhaps  crude.  However,  Herr 
Hitler  is  only  an  ex-house  painter  and  he  is  not  a  diplomat 
comparable  to  Talleyrand.    The  German  people,  stupefied 
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or  helpless,  rendered  so  by  propaganda  and  fear,  (condi- 
tions inherent  in  dictatorship),  condoned  it.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  noblest  spirits  in  Germany  are  in  prisons  or  con- 
centration camps  and  many  millions  of  poUyannas,  who  are 
the  real  rulers  of  Germany,  are  at  large. 

Are  similar  developments  impossible  in  this  country? 
Who  knows!  Some  forty  million  pollyannas  voted  in  this 
country  at  the  last  election.  Many  millions  of  them  are 
filled  to  the  gullet  with  propaganda  and  more  millions  of 
them  are  in  process  of  filling. 

But  cold  blooded  killings  could  not  happen  here?  Who 

knows  as  to  that !  Friends  of  Huey  Long  have  learned  that 
politicians  have  guns  and  can  shoot  effectively, — and  friends 
of  United  States  Senator  Schall  have  learned  that  there  are 
reckless  automobile  drivers  and  that  ''accidents"  do  hap- 
pen. 

After  the  Caesars,  including  the  fourteen  year  reign  of  the 

degenerate  Nero,  had  been  absolute  masters  of  Rome  for 
230  years,  the  historian,  Gibbon,  beginning  his  history  with 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  near  the  end  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  says:  "The  gentle 
but  powerful  influence  of  laws  and  manners  had  gradually 
cemented  the  union  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  in- 
habitants enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 

luxury.  The  image  of  a  free  constitution  was  preserved 
with  decent  reverence :  the  Roman  Senate  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  sovereign  authority,  and  devolved  on  the  emperors 
all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government."  (Vol.  I, 
Chapter  I.)  It  was  only  thirteen  years  after  the  period 
above  described  by  Gibbon  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, — and  this  was  done 
without  consulting  the  many  millions  of  pollyannas  basking 
in  the  sun  of  that  mighty  empire. 

In  important  respects  the  position  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
necessarily  different  from  that  of  Julius  Caesar  after  cross- 
ing the  Rubicon,  Hitler  after  the  death  of  von  Hindenburg 
and  Mussolini  after  the  fascist  march  on  Rome.  Some  fu- 
ture historian  can  say  if  he  will  give  way  to  the  wishes 
of  his  admirers  and  abrogate  the  constitution  while  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  complying  with  it,  as  did  Augus- 
tus; or,  perchance  he  may  leave  the  open  establishment  of 
dictatorship  to  some  more  ambitious  adventurer  at  a  more 
propitious  time,  when  the  people  will  have  become  more  ac- 
customed to  one  man  government. 
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CHAPTER  X 

In  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Julius  Cseesar,  with  the 
aid  of  his  augurs,  determined  his  course  of  action  by  observ- 
ing the  ilght  of  birds  or  by  the  appearance  of  the  entrails  of 
animals. 

Two  thousand  years  later  Mr.  Roosevelt  determines  his 
course  of  action  by  his  interpretation  of  the  votes  of  45,000,- 
000  of  his  fellows. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  requires  six  months  time  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  direct  party  expenses 
and  also  the  expenditure  of  billions  from  the  public  treasury 
for  indirect  partisan  purposes, — distributed  under  the  guise 
of  improvements  and  gratuities. 

In  view  of  the  trifling  expense  and  the  few  hours  time  re- 
quired to  operate  Caesar's  plan,  and  the  further  probability 

that  he  woul  i  select  an  abler  man  for  augur  than  the  aver- 
age American  voter,  the  choice  it  seems  should  fall  to  Cae- 
sar's plan  as  the  better  of  the  two. 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  each  one  hundred  men  drafted 
into  the  United  States  army  in  the  World  War  there  were 
about  seventy  whose  natural  intelligence  was  not  sufficient 
to  fit  them  for  appointment  as  corporals  and  sergeants. 
(Army  Mental  Tests,  Chapter  II ) 

In  view  of  these  army  tests  perhaps  one-fourth  of  all 
voters  are  unable  to  undesaj^nd  much  of  what  they  read  or 
hear. 

Near  a  majority  may  rmngfe  in  intelligence  from  near  zero 

to  a  few  who  might  reach  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  Sev- 
enty per  cent,  constituting  an  overwhelming  majority,  may 
range  from  near  zero  to  a  VERY  FEW  who  may  be  capable 
of  finishing  high  school.  The  more  capable  individuals  of 
this  seventy  per  cent,  in  general,  never  have  and  apparently 
never  will  successfully  manage  more  than  a  one  man  busi- 
ness or  enterprise.  They  are  rarelv  capable  of  complicated 
paper  work  and  in  general  require  supervision  by  abler 
minds. 

The  two  next  higher  classes,  ("B"  and  "C  +  ")  taken  to- 
gether amount  to  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  in  these 
two  classes  that  enterprise  and  industry  must  search  out  its 
gang  foremen,  small  business  men  and  the  less  capable  pro- 
fessional people.  Perhaps  not  to  exceed  five  in  each  one 
hundred  possess  the  natural  acumen  to  fathom  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  ordinary  demagogue. 

Practically  about  all  worthwhile  initiative  capable  of  orig- 
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inal  discovery  and  progress  is  confined  to  a  small  fraction  of 
the  race.  Without  these,  or  if  they  are  hanapered  or 
blocked  by  despotic  power,  or  by  superstition  or  ignorance, 
there  will  be  no  progress  and  civilization  will  tend  to  remain 
static  or  backslide  and  eventually  disappear.  History  and 
common  experience  tend  to  confirm  the  army  tests  and  vj^e 
are  not  without  instances  where  clever  gentlemen  have  flab- 
bergasted and  bamboozled  whole  nations  and  walked  off 
with  their  liberties. 

The  five  per  cent  having  the  natural  ability  to  vote  intel- 
ligently are  swamped  by  the  multitude  of  incompetents. 
The  incompetent  voters  are  the  source  of  the  power  and 
they  account  for  the  existence  of  political  shysters  and 
demagogues.  They  render  unrestricted  democracy  un- 
thinkable.  Pure  democracy  necessarily  leads  to  despotism. 

Dictatorship,  autocracy,  despotism,  etc.,  while  they  usu- 
ally preserve  order  are  equally  destructive  the  same  as  pure 
democracy,  but  slower,  because  while  they  inevitably  dis- 
courage and  hamstring  genius,  they  do  not  immediately  de- 
stroy it,  and  they  increase  the  hardships  of  the  poor. 

The  higher  reaches  of  liberty  are  for  the  intelligent  only. 
They  are  not  for  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind  who  by 
nature  must  look  to  more  intelligent  persons  for  guidance. 
It  is  not  only  a  crime  against  an  age, — it  is  a  crime  against 
all  future  time  to  trust  the  supreme  authority  in  a  great  na- 
tion to  a  majority  of  citizens  told  by  the  head,— i.  e.  the 
ninety-five  per  cent. 

Intelligence  is  the  mainspring  of  liberty  and  without  lib- 
erty there  is  no  opportunity  for  intelligence.  What  be- 
came of  the  intelligent  children  born  in  Europe  during  the 
thousand  years  of  the  dark  ages?  Where  was  liberty 
while  those  intelligent  children  were  suppressed  by  lack  of 
opportunity?  Liberty  and  intelligence  are  each  necessary 
to  the  other.  In  the  short  time  they  have  dwelt  together  on 
this  earth  they  created  the  golden  age  of  literature,  art  and 
government  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  marvels  of  the 
present. 

The  Greeks  may  have  sounded  the  depths  of  human  ca- 
pacity in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art,  but  if  the  Romans 
reached  the  limit  in  the  realm  of  government  there  is  no 
hope  for  civilization  and  we  are  in  for  a  modem  version  of 

the  dark  ages. 

That  calamity  may  be  averted  only  if  a  sufficient  improve- 
ment over  the  Roman  model  is  discovered  and  put  in  opera- 
tion soon  enough,  on  a  scale  broad  enough,  to  stay  the  with- 
ering hand  of  dictatorship  and  permit  personal  liberty  and 
intelligence  to  be  and  remain  untrammeled  and  unafraid. 
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Were  liberty  and  opportunity  assured,  genius  may  con- 
tinue to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  and  unfold  its  miracles 
without  interruption,  so  long  as^  confidence  continues,— r«ven 
to  the  end  of  time. 


The  organization  of  the  tribes  living  in  the  huts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  2600  years  ago  included  the  GENS  which 
with  its  quality  of  patrician  and  client  (Chapter  V),  was  the 
backbone  of  the  Roman  republic  at  its  happiest  period  and 
continued  to  guide  that  people  through  the  centuries  to 
world  dominion, — an  achievement  never  attained  by  any 
other  government.  ' 

The  patricians  could  vote  and  in  addition  they  functioned, 
in  a  way,  as  the  representatives  and  patrons  of  their  clients 
who  could  not  vote  (in  tbe  ^rly  period) . 

The  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  gained  since 
that  remote  time  indicates  that  the  patrician  and  client  qual- 
ity of  the  gens,  crude  though  it  was,  may  be  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  and  limitations  of  man  than 
has  any  other  plan  which  has  since  been  devised. 

However  desirable  the  qualities  of  a  father  may  be,  such 
qualities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  to  his  son,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  army  mental  tests  which  were  given  to  about 
1,750,000  men  in  the  World  War,  the  "A"  or  high  test  in- 
dividuals amounting  to  four  or  five  per  cent  of  adults  in  all 
races  and  both  sexes  should  provide  superiw  material  for 
electors  and  might  be  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
hereditary  patricians  in  the  Roman  gens. 

In  such  tests  the  ranking  individual  in  each  one  hundred 
tested  might  become  an  elector  by  virtue  of  his  test  and  the 
adults  generally,  at  local  elections,  might  choose — say  half 
of  the  remaining  "A"  test  individuals  for  additional  electors, 
rejecting  the  other  half.  This  would  not  be  near  so  com- 
plicated as  some  might  think,  and  would  result  in  an  electo- 
rate consisting  of  about  three  per  cent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, all  of  whom  would  be  "A"  test  persons  of  very  supe- 
rior intelligence.  Residing,  some  of  them,  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  nation,  they  should  be  familiar  with  local 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  their  "clients,"  the  local  popu- 
lation. A  democracy  of  intelligence  with  a  resulting  repub- 
lic for  the  people.  They  should  form  an  excellent  basis  on 
which  a  wise  and  effective  government  might  rest  and  dem- 
agogues might  generally  find  poor  picking  among  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Summary 

In  the  complete  j-ecord  of  mankind  there  have  been  three 
periods  of  great  achievement.  Together,  these  three  peri- 
ods aggregate  about  four  hundred  years.  They  were  yearo 
when  the  genius  of  invention  could  work  its  mu-acles  wifH^ 
out  fear  and  without  restriction  by  despotic  authority. 

These  same  four  hundred  years  are  the  only  ye^  in  the 
whole  term  of  Man's  residence  on  this  planet  when  men 
were  free,  and  these  years  have  to  their  credit  a  greater 
wealth  of  achievement  than  have  all  the  countless  eons  of 
despotism  since  time  began. 

LITERATURE  AND  ART.    The  First  Period. 

The  first  period  was  in  Greece  from  about  450  B.  C,  to 
about  350  B.  C.  wljiile  her  people  were  free.  (Chapter 
IV). 

The  inventions  and  achievements  of  the  Greeks  in  litera- 
ture, art,  philosophy  and  architecture  in  that  short  time 
have  been  imitated  but  have  never  been  surpassed. 

With  increasing  knowledge  and  wealth,  social  injustice 
became  apparent.  In  their  greed  for  power  the  Greek  dem- 
agogues outbid  the  real  reformers  for  the  support  of  the 
masses  who  had  the  majority  of  votes,  as  they  always  have 
The  Greek  republic  was  destroyed  m  the  struggles  which 
followed.  The  poor  and  underprivileged  lost  what  rights 
they  had  and  the  Greek  people  lost  their  liberty.  Too  deli- 
cate to  withstand  the  rigor  of  despotism,  the  Greek  genius 
for  invention  withered  away  and  then:  golden  age  was  at 
an  end.  In  the  effort  to  reform,  both  liberty  and  reform 
perished. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW.    The  Second  P«riod. 

The  second  period  was  in  Rome  from  about  350  B.  C,  to 
about  146  B.  C,  while  her  people  were  free  and  most  vigor- 
ous (Chapter  V.)  The  development  of  the  Roman  genius 
for 'government  and  conquest  and  their  introduction  of  law, 
iurisprudence  and  civilization  throughout  the  most  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  earth  have  placed  mankind  forever  in  debt 
to  them  The  increase  of  knowledge  and  wealth  hkewise 
exposed  social  injustice  in  Rome,  as  it  had  previoudy  m 
Greece  There  too,  as  in  Greece,  the  demagogues  m  their 
ffreed  for  power  outbid  the  true  reformers  for  the  support 
of  tiie  masses.  The  people  lost  their  right  to  vote  and  the 
poor  eventually  sank  to  a  level  not  much  above  the  ammals. 
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The  republic  of  Rome  was  destroyed.  A^ain  in  the  effort 
to  reform,  both  liberty  and  reform  perished.  Liberty  and 
finally  civilization  disappeared. 


TAMING  NATURE.    The  Third  Period. 

The  third  period  centers  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
beginning  about  1850  and  continuing  to  the  present.  A 
period  in  which  the  people  have  enjoyed  probably  the 
greatest  measure  of  personal  liberty  ever  known.  Freedom 
from  oppressive  authority.  Freedom  from  superstition  and 
ignorance.    (Chapter  VII.) 

Inspired  by  liberty  in  America  the  more  advanced  peoples 
of  the  world  have  joined  with  Americans  in  an  avalanche  of 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanics,  electricity,  physics, 
chemistry  and  medicine  which  in  extent  and  usefulness  are 
without  comparison.  Here  too,  as  previously  in  Greece  and 
in  Rome,  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  wealth  has  uncov- 
ered social  injustice.  Up  to  this  point  the  third  period  has 
run  true  to  form  with  the  two  preceding  periods.  (Chap- 
ters IV  and  V.) 

In  their  greed  for  power,  will  the  American  demagogues 
outbid  the  true  reformers,  gain  the  support  of  the  masses 
and  deatroy  this  republic  as  their  predecessors  did  in  Greece 
and  Rome?  From  a  fair  consideration  of  the  present,  in 
the  light  of  history,  it  seems  that  the  answer  is  yes.  "But 
of  that  day  »nd  hour  knoweth  no  man."  (Mat.  24 :36.)  Un- 
less things  are  done  which  at  this  time  appear  unlikely  to  be 
done. 
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The  sum  of  the  wealth  of  all  the  states  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

The  people  have  been  bombarded  by  four  years  of  propa- 
ganda, and  it  has  considerably  increased  their  "class-con- 
sciousness." 

Continuing  relief  rolls  and  the  recipients  of  other  gra- 
tuities from  the  public  treasury,  together  constitute  a  num- 
ber of  subsidy  minded  voters  probably  sufficient  to  swing 
any  state  or  national  election. 

With  such  vast  wealth  and  power  in  sight,  and  having 
the  means  (the  proletariat)  at  hand  to  seize  and  plunder  it, 
the  United  States  presents  an  inviting  field  for  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  labor  leaders  and  politicians. 


The  recent  unlawful  seizure  of  General  Motors  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  plants  in  Michigan  by  "sit-down" 
strikers,  and  similar  seizures  of  manufacturing  plants  of 
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Fan-steel  Corp.,  in  Illinois  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
other  companies  in  various  states,  constitute  a  well  defined 
start  in  the  direction  of  spoliation. 

Governors,  sheriffs  and  other  public  authorities  are  refus- 
ing to  execute  writs  of  ejectment  issued  against  the  sit- 
downers  by  the  courts.  The  disposition  to  permit  strikers 
to  do  as  they  please  with  property  not  their  own,  is  ap- 
parently approved  by  the  president. 

These  unlawful  seizures  of  manufacturing  plants  and  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  protect  the  owners  or  punish 
the  aggressors,  serve  to  remind  us  of  occurrences  in  Italy, 
just  preceding  Mussolini's  march  on  Rome. 

It  will  be  surprising  if  tacit  approval  of  such  acts  by  the 
government,  does  not  lead  to  dire  results. 

Troubles  with  the  working  class,  coupled  with  grievous 
and  increasing  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
New  Deal  to  neglect  the  producing  end,  in  its  enthusiasm  to 
force  a  "wider  distribution"  of  wealth,  may  tend  to  dry  up 
production  and  employment. 

This  will  increase  the  distress,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to 
fresh  spoliation. 

By  and  by  we  may  expect  a  time  to  come  when  distressed- 
industrialists  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  president. 

The  president  will  then  be  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Should  he  perniit  the  situation  to  continue,— destruction  and 
starvation  (real  and  not  rhetorical)  may  be  expected. 

If  he  suppresses  the  lawless  proletariat  with  the  army,  he 
will  probably  be  compelled  to  abolish  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  protect  himself  from  the  political  power  of  the  labor 
leaders. 

Postscript. 

Civilization  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  must  not 
longer  delay  consideration  of  its  greatest  and  most  press- 
ing problem. 

That  problem  is:  What  to  do  with  the  mentally  retarded 
two-thirds  of  mankind?  To  continue  them  as  our  rulers, 
will  necessarily  mean  ruin. 

These  unfortunate  victims  of  nature,  our  blood  brothers 

and  sisters  in  every  family,  have  ever  been  the  mainstay  of 
despotism  and  the  destroyers  of  freedom. 

The  problem  presented  by  them  overshadows  all  other 
problems.  Its  solution  will  remove  or  minimize  many  of 
the  other  problems  now  perplexing  intelligent  people. 

THE  END 
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